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LIVELY ISSUES 


The United States and its citizens 
are faced with pressures and chal- 
lenges on every side: There are prob- 
lems for which solutions must be 
found if our democratic society is to 
survive. 

The League of Women Voters, in 
its search for some of the solutions, 
has been involved with a number of 
major international and domestic is- 
sues. And now we are about to take 
the first step toward selecting the 
areas, old or new, in which we wish 
to concentrate our efforts during the 
next two-year period. 

At its September meeting the na- 
tional Board discussed some of the 
current issues, which have been 
grouped together in this article. 

Reading . . . thinking . . . listen- 
ing . . . discussing . . . just living in 
today’s troubled world makes us all 
aware of problems that need to be 
solved, work that needs to be done. 

Which issues do you think are 
the most important? Which are 
the most urgent? Which are the 
most suitable for the League to 
study and act upon? Whatever 
you think, the time for you to 
speak up is when your League is 
formulating its proposals for the 
1962-64 national Program. 


Among the Nations 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.: In 1958 -60 


when we evaluated U. S. foreign 
policy and in 1960-62 as we examine 
the problems of world economic de- 
velopment, we have been very much 
aware of the impact of Russian for- 
eign policy on_our own. Certainly, 
many of the issues which concern us 
today would still be issues even if 


there were no Russia or threat of 
Communist expansion. Neverthe- 
less, these issues are inevitably 
shaped and sharpened by the fact of 
Russian Communist imperialism in 
modern-day Khrushchev-style dress. 
Would the League want to take a 
more direct look at U.S.-U.S.S.R. re- 
lations than we have taken up to 
this time? We might deal with such 
questions as the differences:in U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. policies in the United 
Nations, in disarmament proposals, 





Don’t Forget 


Each present Continuing Responsibil- 
ity which your League wishes to retain 
must be proposed (to the national 
Board, postmarked no later than No- 
vember 30). This is in accordance with 
a 1960 Bylaw change which brought the 
procedure on CRs into line with that 
already followed for the Current Agen- 
da. No longer will a CR remain on the 
Program automatically. 

We also remind you that if the pres- 
ent CA should not be re-adopted the 
support positions on trade and aid in- 
corporated into it would be “lost”—un- 
less they are retained in some new CA 
which encompasses them, or in a CR. In 
either case, any proposal covering them 
must be made at this time. 

For your convenience, here is the 
wording of the present CA and the gist 
of the present CRs: 

CA: Support of U. S. economic poli- 
cies which promote world development 
and maintain a sound U.S. economy. 

CRs: /Suppert of water-resources de- 
velopment, the United Nations system, 
modification of federal loyalty-security 
programs, self-government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, measures granting the 
President authority to veto items in ap- 
propriation bills; Opposition to consti- 
tutional limitation on tax rates, and to 
constitutional changes that would limit 
existing powers of the Executive and 
Congress over foreign relations. 











in approaches to trade and aid. We 
might want to examine the crisis 
areas in U.S.-U.S.S.R. diplomacy— 
the Berlins, the Laoses, the Cubas. 
We might want to see what Europe 
and the developing world think of 
the differences. Basic to all of this, 
of course, would be an understand- 
ing of the conflict between the two 
powers. Should we then consider 
exploring possible avenues of co- 
operation which would help to 
lessen tensions? 


+ 
Disarmament: The _devel- 
opment of modern weapons has led 
to a situation in which the two 
major powers have great striking 
force but less defensive strength. 
An aggressor striking first would 
have an advantage but would suffer 
retaliatory blows. A country faced 
with threat of imminent attack 
would also want to strike first. A 
missile war would mean destruction 
so great that neither side would 
really win. 

This nuclear standoff has been 
considered a strong deterrent to war. 
But it carries a risk which will be 
intensified as more countries develop 
nuclear power and as technology 
produces even more terrifying weap- 
ons. 

Must hopes for world peace rest 
on the nuclear deterrent, or can 
hopes be more reliably based on 
agreement to stabilize and reduce 
arms under a system of inspection? 
In spite of basic hostility, the United 
States and Russia have a common 
interest in security, in cutting down 
risks, in trying to lessen the economic 
burden of armaments. 

The present situation became crit- 
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ical on September 1, 1961, when 
Russia broke the October 1958 vol- 
untary nuclear test ban by starting 
her series of bomb explosions in the 
atmosphere. And on September 15 
the United States resumed nuclear 
testing, underground. 

However, President Kennedy ap- 
peared before the U.N. General 
Assembly September 25 and _ pre- 
sented a comprehensive six-point dis- 
armament plan. A few days earlier 
Congress had passed a bill to estab- 
lish the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, for research and 
planning. 

Could the League make a con- 
tribution to public understanding 
of the possibilities of arms con- 
trol? Should the League work for 
eventual solution of the arma- 
ments problem? 


U.N.: The untimely death of Sec- 
retary General Hammarskjold 
brought suddenly into sharp focus 
the two differing concepts of the 
United Nations and its role. 

Some member nations view the 
U.N. as a conference group whose 
major bodies debate and recommend 
and have no further function. A 
nation which accepts this concept 
might also accept a Secretariat made 
up of persons still owing total allegi- 
ance to their own countries, and one 
having a troika-type head. 

Other member countries agree 
that the U.N. has a conference func- 





“You can’t take it with you” .. . 
. . . but you can make sure it will do 
League work. 


Here are three simple ways: 


1.. Make a’ direct bequest to*the League 
in your will. 

2. Provide for a direct transfer. 

§. Set up a trust. 

Consult your bank and your attorney 
as to how best to carry out your 
wishes. 











tion but they go on to acknowledge 
Secretary General and Secretariat as 
a strong executive arm to carry out 
decisions of the General Assembly 
arid Security Council. 

The latter concept has been de- 
veloping, through practice, over the 
years. An observer group to Leba- 
non, a police force to the Gaza strip, 
a mission to Aman, an army to the 
Congo—such actions had to be car- 
ried out by an organized body under 
central administration, not by a con- 
ference group. 
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Nations which believe the U.N. 
should continue in this direction 
will insist that the Secretariat be a 
truly international body, owing al- 
legiance only to the U.N., neutral, 
serving the best interests of all, and 
under a Secretary General capable of 
decisive action. 

The late Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold devoted the introduction 
to the 1961 annual report to this cru- 
cial problem, ending with the ad- 
monition that “member nations may 
find it timely to clarify their views 
on the direction in which they 
would like to see the future work of 
the organization develop.” 


As League members continue to 
support the U.N., should we con- 
centrate on strengthening the or- 
ganization to maintain and in- 
crease its effectiveness in meeting 


the needs of today’s world? 


Within the Nation 


The Economy: The Em. 
ployment Act of 1946 set three goals 
which are currently defined as maxi- 
mum employment, substantial sta- 
bility of the price level, adequate 
rate of growth. 


What role should the federal 
government play through such 
means as job retraining, wage and 
price stabilization, fiscal and mon- 
etary reforms? What are the roles 
of public and private sectors of 
the economy in assuring an ade- 
quate rate of growth? 


Maximum employment is gen- 
erally accepted as a goal unachiev- 
able in the literal sense. The practi- 
cal measure is usually stated in terms 
of the tolerable level of unemploy- 
ment. The tolerable level in this 
country is frequently contended to 
be 4 percent of the labor force. Al- 
though employment is now higher 
than ever before, the current per- 


centage of unemployment is 6.9. It is ' 


estimated that by 1963 another 2.2 
million persons will have been ad- 
ded to the labor force, but job re- 
training and public-works projects 
may help absorb the increase in la- 
bor supply and the workers dis- 
placed by automation and the shift 
of industry. 


Substantial price stability. 
The average annual rate of price in- 


crease in the United States since 
1951 has been 1.5 to 2 percent. 

The United States is generally 
considered to have relative price 
stability today. But we must con- 
tinue to guard against extremes of 
either inflation or deflation, The 
Federal Reserve has powers to con- 
trol money supply—to make money 
harder to get if inflation threatens 
easier if deflation is indicated. Labo 
and management share the responsi- 
bility of avoiding 2 wage-price spiral. 
Supply and demand play their tra- 
ditional role. 


Adequate rate of growth. 
What is an adequate rate of growth? 
In 1960 the Gross National Product 
was $504.4 billion; it is expected to 
be $520 billion in 1961 and is esti- 
mated at $570-580 billion in 1962. 
So growth is a fact. The average rate 
has been about 3 percent. Is that 
high enough? The economy of 
Russia has been growing at a rate of 
6.5 percent; Germany, 8 percent; 
Japan, 10 percent. 

Various factors can adversely af- 
fect our growth rate by either slow- 
ing it down (é.g., a prolonged strike 
in a major industry like steel, or a 
prolonged depression) or by speed- 
ing it up too fast (e.g., runaway in- 
flation, or war). 

In order to continue our present 
rate of expansion or increase it on 
a sound level, steps must be taken to 
develop wisely and advantageously 
our human and material resources, 
through education, research, and 
conservation. 


Monopolies: Federal laws long 
in existence empower the govern- 
ment to regulate monopolies and 
business practices and to prosecute 
businesses involved in conspiracies 
of price-fixing or restraint of trade. 


Do we need more and tighter 
laws, or just vigorous enforce- 
ment of existing laws? 


Subsidies, too, involve producer 
and consumer, seller and buyer—and, 
as they are reflected in the federal 
budget, they affect the general eco- 
nomic picture. 

The term “subsidy” is often used 
in a derogatory sense, since it indi- 
cates the spending of public money 
to aid private enterprise. But it is 
often only through subsidies that the 
public is provided with goods and 


services it wants and uses. 
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The celebration in Au- 
gust of the 41st anni- 
versary of the effective date of the 
19th Amendment to the U.S. Con- 
stitution was the occasion for elo- 
quent. tributes to individual women 
and to the contributions which 
women as citizens have made (see 
Congressional Record: August 18, p. 
15265; August 28, pp. 16057-9, 
16156-74). 

Among those mentioned was Mrs. 
James (Mabeth H.) Paige of Minne- 
sota, member of the League’s na- 
tional Board 1920-22 and of her 
state’s legislature 1923-45. Her con- 
tributions as lawyer, legislator, party 
worker, civic leader make us proud 
that she was until her death in Au- 
gust 1961 a League member. 


Another loss to the League in the 
same month was the death of Mrs. 
Walter Fisher of Illinois. 


National Treasurer of the League 
1938-44 and President of her state 
and local Leagues, Katharine Fish- 
er’s devotion was continuous and 
outstanding. As League member and 
citizen she concentrated her energy 
in recent yéars on constitutional re- 
vision in Illinois. This deep-seated 
interest in a particular subject is a 
hallmark of many of our most able 
and devoted League members. 





Siseilae 


In the program-making period 
now under way every member has 
an opportunity to promote the sub- 
ject of her particular interest. By 





On September 13 the League’s na- 
tional President wrote to Secretary of 
State Rusk as follows: 

“The members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the League of Women Voters 
of the United States have been meet- 
ing this week in Washington. Natu- 
rally, because of our traditional con- 
cern with foreign affairs, we discussed 
the Berlin crisis. We understand that 
the United Nations is one of several 
avenues being explored in seeking so- 
lutions to the Berlin problem. It is 
the feeling of this Board that all pos- 
sible means of settlement consistent 
with United States principles and ob- 
ligations should be pursued. We would 
like to express our conviction that the 
United Nations could play a key role 
and that its use at this time be con- 
sidered.” 

On September 21 Mrs. Phillips sent 
to President Kennedy a telegram read- 
ing as follows: “In light of tragic cir- 
cumstances attending death of Secre- 
tary General Hammarskjold and criti- 
cal problems facing United Nations, 
the League of Women Voters of the 
United States sees this as appropriate 
occasion for U.S. citizens to reaffirm 
their support for United Nations. We 
strongly commend Administration ef- 
forts to maintain the United Nations 
as an effective international organi- 
zation.” 











November 30, each local League is 
asked to mail to the national Board 
its suggestion for the 1962-64 na- 
tional Program. The final step in 
selection of Program will be taken 
at the 1962 Convention, 

In making your choice of which 
issues involving the federal govern- 
ment you think most appropriate 
for the League to undertake, perhaps 
you will ask yourself the same ques- 
tions I sometimes ask myself; 

Is this a subject from which I can 
gain in understanding government 
and on which I can work with some 
sense of accomplishment? Is this a 
subject which will take the combined 
talents of many people to solve? 
If it calls for both individual and 
group study and action, is it a goal 
worthy of the efforts of all of us? 

Your local Board will soon be set- 
ting up the mechanism through 
which your opinion can be heard 
by your fellow League members and 
through which you can hear theirs. 
Reaching agreement within one’s 
own League is instructive and excit- 
ing when League members under- 
stand the significance of it, how 
pooling the decision of one League 
with the decisions of more than a 
thousand others can eventually lead 
to wise decisions at our Convention. 


VucA S. Shier 


President 





Railroads played a major role in 
the development of our country and 
they were subsidized by all levels of 
government in the beginning. Now 
they may again need subsidies if rail 
transportation is to survive. Ship- 
ping, airlines, motor carriers also 
receive subsidies directly, as well as 
indirectly through government re- 
sponsibility for harbors, lighthouses, 
airports, highways. 

Direct or indirect subsidies aid 
agriculture, minerals (especially oil), 
housing, health, education, welfare. 

Should we tackle the whole area 
of government subsidies, direct 
and indirect? Should we select for 
careful scrutiny one subsidy which 
clearly affects us all, directly or 
indirectly — railroads, for in- 
stance? 


Water: How to deliver clean 
water in amounts and in places 
needed for people and industries 
continues to be a vital issue. 

Will reservoir building be fitted 
into land-use planning and provide 
related uses such as recreation? Will 
ground-water tapping be regulated 
to prevent overdraft and to serve 
best the regional needs? Will pollu- 
tion abatement be pushed with vigor 
at all levels? 

Will the saline-water conversion 
program be successful and will fed- 
eral investment provide new sources 
of cheap water or encourage a new 
private monopoly? ' 

As weather modification becomes 
effective, how will we adjust legal 
angles? Is this the ultimate weapon 
in the international struggle? 

The tug of war between piece- 


meal approach and comprehensive 
basin planning is still with us, as is 
the conflict between extension of 
federal responsibility and reserva- 
tion to the states of authority over 
water resources. 

As part of basin planning, the 
concept of land-use planning is 
coming to the front on a large-area 
basis. Related to this is the new 
approach that areas removed from 
the federal lands be used for public’ 
benefit rather than private profit. 
An example of this trend is the re- 
cent offering of public lands to 
states at $2.50 an acre if the states 
use the lands to make recreational, 
open space, or wilderness areas. 


What’s ahead in development 
of our national water resources? 
Do we need to take a new and 
larger look? 














Agriculture: There are many 
aspects of agriculture that are im- 
portant to all of us—urbanites as 
much as farmers. Problem areas— 
some perennial, some new—include: 
1) The development and present 
status of domestic agricultural poli- 
cies and their short and long-range 
impact on farmers and on the whole 
economy; 2) a study of the “Food 
for Peace” program as a means to 
both disposal of surpluses and eco- 
nomic development aid; 3) a study 
of U.S. agricultural policies and 
their impact on relations with our 
trading partners, especially the 
merging European economy. 
Would we want to devote major 
attention to agriculture? io the 
whole problem? to some part? 


Urbanization: two thirds 
of the U.S. population live in 212 
metropolitan areas, 26 of which cross 
state lines. All states except Alaska, 
Vermont, Idaho, and Wyoming have 
metropolitan areas. 

A wide range of proposals to meet 
the growing problem of urbaniza- 
tion includes: 
and technical assistance to metro- 
politan planning agencies; 2) con- 
gressional approval, in advance, of 
interstate compacts creating inter- 
state planning agencies; 3) metro- 
politan agency review of federal 
grants-in-aid to local programs such 
as urban renewal and public hous- 
ing; 4) moderate federal action now 
so that wholesale assumption of the 
problem by the federal government 
may be avoided; 5) a cabinet De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. 

Would the League want to con- 
sider whether the federal govern- 
ment has a role in the field of 
metropolitan area _ problems? 
Could the League make a contri- 
bution to the solving of social, 
economic, and governmental 
problems of metropolitan areas? 


Federal Role in Educa- 


fiON: The federal government 
has aided education since 1785, when 
it provided land in the territories 
for schools, At present it is support- 
ing 16 programs of various kinds. 

Federal aid to education was a 
lively issue in the first session of 
the 87th Congress and bids to be as 
lively in the second. 


1) federal financial- 


Education has long been a lively 
issue in the League, too. Much work 
has been done by local and state 
Leagues, and by the League as a 
whole in its early years and later, in 
a limited way, on federal aid. 

Should we tackle anew the ques- 
tion of the federal role in educa- 
tion? 


Consumer Protection: 
“Is U. S. Housewife Being Cheated 
at Supermarket?” — “Canned Beef 
Turns Out to be Aged Kangaroo” — 
“U. S. Drug Prices Highest in 
World.” 

Headlines, Senate hearings, pro- 
posals for a cabinet-level Consumer 
Department or Consumer Counsel 
in the White House, resolutions to 
create a Senate Select Committee on 
Consumer Protection, all testify to 
the liveliness of this issue. 

The League worked for establish- 
ment of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration in the 20s. Has the time 
come to make another contribu- 


tion in this field? 
Election Laws: Revision of 


presidential-election machinery is 
again under discussion, in view of 
the narrow margin of victory in 
1960. A constitutional amendment 
would be needed for alteration of 
the electoral-college system. Other 
proposals are for a 2-day voting pe- 
riod, a 90-day residence requirement 
for voting. 

Would the League want to un- 
dertake a study of the electoral 
college? a national voting law so 
requirements would be uniform 
from state to state? protection of 
the voting righis of every citizen? 


Civil Service: civitian em. 
ployees in executive branch of fed- 
eral government total nearly 2.5 mil- 
lion. Defense Department has more 
than a million; next come Post Of- 
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fice, Agriculture, Treasury, Health - 
Education - Welfare, State. 

Salary ceilings for top jobs, time- 
consuming security investigations, 
and other regulations make it diffi- 
cult to attract those specialists also 
in demand by private industry. 

The League did an all-out job in 
the 30s on the merit system. Does 
it think such an effort is needed 
again at this time? 


Social Security: Tne first 
session of the 87th Congress enacted 
a number of liberalizing provisions 
benefiting workers and_ survivors. 
Welfare provisions, especially for de- 
pendent children, are under fire. 
Also controversial is medical care 
for the aged through Social Security; 
this is accented by estimates that the 
figure of 16 million persons over 65 
in 1960 will be 25 million by 1980. 

Could the League make a con- 
tribution toward solving some of 
the problems in this field? 


CONGRESSIONAL 
ROUNDUP 


(Continued from September VoTER) 


Congress adjourned in the early 
hours of September 27, ending the 
longest session since 1951, during 
the Korean War. The foreign aid 
appropriation was one of the last 
measures to emerge from conference 
and be accepted by both houses. 


FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATION fiscal 
1962 (in millions, figures rounded): 


Budget Author- Appro- 
Program Request ization priation 
Military Assistance $1,885 $1,700 $1,600 
Development Grsants 380 380 296.5 
Investment Surveys 5 5 1.5 
Development Research 20 a 
International Organi- 
zations (U.S. Con- 
tributions to) 153.5 153.5 153.5 
Supporting Assistance 6581 465 425 
Contingency Fund 500 300 275 
Administrative 
penses 
Development atl 
TOTAL FORE 
ASSI STANCE 
Ryukyu Islands 
Treasury Depart- 
ment 
Inter-American 
Development Bank 
Investment; 110 110 110 
International Devel- 


tion 


51 50 50.5 
1,187? 1,200 1,112.5 





$4,762.5 $4,253.56 
8 6 


$3,914.53 
7 





ss. 61.6 61.6 61.6 
Peace Corps 40 40 30 


GRAND TOTAL $4,980.9 $4,471.1 $4,123.1 





1 Authorized use of any economic aid funds 
for research. 

2The President proposed fi i develop- 
ment loans through borrowing from the Treas- 
ury and from loan repayments. Congress, how- 
ever, in addition to the fiscal 1962 authorization, 
authorized annual appropriations of $1,500 mil- 
lion for such loans in each of fiscal years 
1963-4-5-6. 

3In addition, $69.5 million of prior year un- 
obligated balance was continued as available for 
the program. 








